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THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
OF SEXUALITY AND GENDER 
IN ALTERNATIVE HARD ROCK 
An Analysis of Intersectionality 


MIMI SCHIPPERS 
Albion College 


This article provides an empirical example and an analytic argument for how queer theory can be useful 

for sociological inquiries of gender relations. Using data collected through participant observation of a 
rock music subculture, the author addresses the importance of conceptualizing sexuality and gender as 
analytically distinct. There are five major findings drawn from this analysis. First, members of this sub- 
culture queered sexuality despite identifying as heterosexual. Second, there is a dissonance between how 
members talked about sexuality and how they enacted sexuality. Third, queering sexuality opened space 
for subverting hegemonic gender relations. Fourth, some forms of gender resistance relied on and 
reinscribed hegemonic sexual relations. Fifth, only by analyzing sexuality at multiple levels of analysis 
was this play of resistance and hegemony revealed. Both empirical and theoretical implications are 
suggested. 


Sexuality has held center stage in theoretical and empirical work on the social 
organization of gender relations, gender inequality, and resistance to male domi- 
nance. Theory and research on the gender aspects of sexuality have focused on a 
myriad of cultural beliefs, patterns of activity, and institutional arrangements that 
organize sexuality in ways that uphold the gender order of male dominance. (For a 
review of varying feminist perspectives on sexuality, see Lorber 1999.) By drawing 
connections between these aspects of sexuality and then placing them within the 
broader social organization of gender and power, feminists focus on how the gender 
organization of sexuality reflects, maintains, and in some cases subverts unequal 
power relations between women and men, among women, and among men. These 
feminist approaches to sexuality, which include both the social construction of 
gendered sexuality (e.g., MacKinnon 1989) and compulsory heterosexuality (e.g., 
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Bunch 1978; Rich 1980), are based on an implicit or sometimes explicit contention 
that sexuality is produced and maintained within gender relations. That is, an analy- 
sis of sexuality is necessarily a gender analysis because sexuality is subsumed 
under gender relations as one mechanism of masculine dominance. 

Other theorists have conceptualized the relationship between sexuality and gen- 
der differently by focusing on how sexuality, as an analytically distinct feature of 
social relations, organizes not only gender but social relations more generally. 
Building on the empirical work of social scientists and historians who demonstrate 
the importance of sociohistorical context and social processes in the construction of 
sexual scripts (Gagnon and Simon 1973), sexual identities and communities 
(Chauncey 1989; D’Emilio 1983; Greenberg 1988; Katz 1976; Lapovsky Kennedy 
and Davis 1994; Plummer 1975; Weeks 1985) and sexual desire (Ross and Rapp 
1983; Vance 1984), and on Gayle Rubin’s (1984) pathbreaking conceptual separa- 
tion of sexuality and gender, and on Michel Foucault’s (1980) conceptualization of 
sexual discourse as social control, some theorists (e.g., Ingraham 1996; Sedgewick 
1990; Seidman 1996; Stein and Plummer 1996; Warner 1993) conceptualize sexu- 
ality as not simply one feature of broader gender relations but as a separate organiz- 
ing principle in its own right and equally central to the workings of power as gender. 

These theorists, often referred to as “queer theorists,” identify hegemonic sexu- 
ality in contemporary Western, industrialized societies as defined in terms of a het- 
ero-focused binary that constructs, naturalizes, and stratifies heterosexuality and 
homosexuality as two halves that make up the whole of human sexuality. Homosex- 
uality and heterosexuality are defined as fixed identities, and heterosexuality is con- 
structed as the norm, while homosexuality is considered marginal or deviant. More 
important, this construction of sexuality is not simply mapped onto identities but 
organizes social and institutional relations more generally (Seidman 1996). 

Queer theorists conceptualize sexuality and gender as analytically distinct. Sex- 
uality and gender are separate organizing features of social relations but inter- 
sect by mutually constituting, reinforcing, and naturalizing each other. Gender 
relations—which include how masculinity and femininity are mapped onto identi- 
ties and how gender is displayed, enacted, and understood—naturalize, reinforce, 
and support sexuality, which includes the display, enactment, and meanings of sex- 
ual desire and sexual identities. Likewise, sexuality simultaneously naturalizes, 
reinforces, and supports gender. Conceptualizing the relationship between sexual- 
ity and gender in this way encourages us to think about gender and sexuality as sep- 
arate, but mutually reinforcing, much like theories of the intersection of race, class, 
and gender (see, e.g., Combahee River Collective 1983; Hill Collins 1999; hooks 
1989; Nakano Glenn 1999; Smith 1990). 

Taking seriously the insights of queer theory and theorists of intersectionality, I 
separated gender and sexuality in an empirical analysis of a rock music subculture. 
In this article, I will use data derived through participant observation of this subcul- 
ture to demonstrate the utility and importance of analytically separating sexuality 
and gender. I will also discuss how conceptualizing sexuality at multiple levels of 
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analysis produced a more robust understanding of how hegemony and resistance 
operated in this subculture. 


METHOD 


The main purpose of this study was to identify how women and men negotiate 
norms for gender performance in face-to-face interaction. For two and one-half 
years, I conducted an ethnographic study of the face-to-face negotiation of gender 
in arock music subculture in Chicago. Observations were made at small rock con- 
certs in local bars and clubs, at the homes of active participants, and at parties 
attended by active participants. By active participants, I mean a loose network of 20 
to 30 women and men who regularly attended these rock shows as audience mem- 
bers and/or to play as musicians. While the network was rather large, there was a 
core group of eight informants with whom I developed a closer relationship. It was 
mostly with this core group of eight that I spent time outside of the clubs. However, 
other active participants would attend parties or show up at the homes of these eight 
people. 

I tape-recorded observations when I left the scene and transcribed those record- 
ings the following morning. Field notes were coded and analyzed using the method 
outlined by Lichterman (1996), which combines the methodological strategies of 
Burowoy et al. (1991) and Strauss and Corbin (1990). I also conducted 12 in-depth 
interviews with musicians in and outside Chicago who were associated with this 
genre of music.' These were open-ended interviews that began with questions 
about specific aspects of their music or performances that I identified as politicized 
or that specifically challenged sexism. For instance, I asked Donita Sparks of L7 
what she meant when she said, “This one goes out to the Supreme Court” before 
launching into their song “Shitlist.’ Subsequent questions depended on where the 
informant went with his or her response. 

I chose this setting to study the negotiation of gender norms for several reasons. 
First, rock music has been a public setting where norms for gender, at least in terms 
of appearance, are more flexible than in other settings. Second, as I will discuss 
below, this particular subculture, what I call alternative hard rock,’ was one in 
which participants explicitly incorporated feminist ideology or an explicit opposi- 
tion to gender inequality into their cultural practices. Third, these concerts took 
place in public bars and clubs where I had ready access to interaction and where 
there were few explicit, formalized rules for behavior. 


Description of the Subculture: Alternative Hard Rock 


The subculture in Chicago is part of a larger genre of music that is most associ- 
ated with the labels grunge or alternative rock (see Clawson 1999). The bands that 
became nationally recognized include Pearl Jam, Hole, L7, Nirvana, Veruca Salt, 
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Soundgarden, and perhaps less known, Babes in Toyland, Poster Children, 
Silverfish, and 7 Year Bitch. With these bands, the subculture in Chicago shared a 
musical fusion of the loud, aggressive sound of hard rock (Walser 1993) and the 
faster tempo and politicized, antiestablishment sentiments of punk (Greil 1990; 
Hebdige 1979; Laing 1985). 

Most important for the purposes of this article, participants in this subculture 
shared a general rejection of the sexism of mainstream rock (Frith 1983; Groce and 
Cooper 1990; Weinstein 1991). Thus, there was a concerted effort to do rock music 
in a way that resisted or challenged hegemonic gender relations. The goal of this 
article is not to persuade readers that members of this subculture explicitly adopted 
feminist discourses in their approaches to doing rock music (see Schippers 1997). 
However, to make my central argument—that separating sexuality and gender and 
conceptualizing sexuality at multiple levels of analysis is fruitful for students of 
gender—in the next section I will provide some general background on the gender 
organization of this subculture, which includes cursory evidence that feminism was 
important to participants. 


THE GENDER ORGANIZATION OF THE ROCK SHOW 


In mixed-gender, public discourse and in the interviews with musicians, both 
women and men expressed a desire to do rock differently to not reproduce the sex- 
ism of mainstream rock. For instance, there was an explicit rejection of the groupie 
scene. 


I think in the last few years there’s been a lot of great bands that have killed that stereo- 
type, that male stereotype .. . initially when I got into [rock music] I was like, yeah, 
guys are dicks, rock bands are pretty stupid, and I want to be in arock band that doesn’t 
patronize the sexist and racist aspects of rock. Like punk in that sense. . . . They’re nor- 
mal people. They’re not playing some kind of rock dream of dressing up and getting 
girls or whatever. (Kim Thayil of Soundgarden [Man]) 


I wrote a song called “Out of Step” that said “don’t smoke, don’t drink, don’t fuck. At 
least I can fuckin’ think.” And it was sort of about guys around me. That was their big 
thing, to get fucked up and get laid constantly. That wasn’t my priority in life. My pri- 
ority was to be like a person or whatever. . . . [Punk music] was something that gave me 
access to a whole ‘nother [sic] world, and I was challenged on so many levels, like 
politically, sexually. Everything I thought had to be turned upside down and reexam- 
ined. (lan MacKaye of Fugazi [Man]) 


Groupies are mostly a mainstream rock phenomenon. It’s a sexist world and groupies 
are just part of that world. Not any different from any other sexist aspect of society. ... 
I don’t get into that scene myself, but for some people it works. (Jennifer Finch of L7 
[Woman]}) 


The groupie thing just doesn’t happen. It’s not part of the sensibility of what we’re 
doing. And the guys that we tour with, you know the Melvins and Wool, it’s not like 
there are groupies back here hanging out with them. It’s just not part of what we 
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do. ... It comes out of punk roots. It’s about being more enlightened, having a sense of 
fairness and not being sexist pigs. You know those guys in like rock bands with all the 
groupies. That’s fine, but they’re usually fuckin’ pigs trying to prove something. 
We’re just here to rock. (Donita Sparks of L7 [Woman]) 


These sentiments were also expressed by alternative hard rockers in Chicago. At 
one show, I was talking about groupies with a few people including a woman in a 
successful local band. 


I always worried about being called a groupie because I’ve always dated musicians. 
But you know that’s who I’m around. I admire them and what they do. AndI wanted to 
do what they were doing. I’m a grouper, not a groupie. 


Collapsing the dichotomy between musician and groupie worked to situate this 
woman’s behavior outside of the sexualized, gender norms for rock music. The 
groupie scene of mainstream rock was a relatively common topic of conversation 
among alternative hard rockers and served as a comparison with which to define 
their feminist departure. 

Alternative hard rockers also developed and enforced norms against men 
actively pursuing women sexually, or against what participants call “shmoozing,” 
within the confines of the bar. There was a common understanding among partici- 
pants that the rock show, despite taking place in bars, did not serve as a place to find 
potential sexual partners. They defined and maintained this normative structure by 
chastising men who were perceived to be shmoozing or through storytelling. 


Bryan’: Jim can be such an asshole sometimes. It’s embarrassing to be with him in public. 
He totally shmoozes chicks and the way he does it is so fucking obnoxious. 

Me: Like what does he do? 

Bryan: Some woman will walk by and he’ll like step in front of her and [Here Bryan mim- 
ics Jim’s behavior by getting really close to me, holds out his hand, smiles broadly, 
and says, “Hi, You’re cute!”’]. 

Me: No way. 

Bryan: All the fucking time. I just walk away and pretend I don’t know him. 


One night Maddie and I were watching Jim talk toa woman. After a few minutes the 
woman walked away. Maddie laughed and said, “You shmooze, you lose. He’s such 
an asshole.” 

Obviously, I did not have access to what men said to each other or how they acted 
when women were not around. However, I was able to watch men interact in the 
clubs and, on some occasions, eavesdrop on their conversations. While I have no 
way of knowing if these norms held when women were not present, it is indicative 
of the normative gender structure of these rock shows that, for the most part, partici- 
pants followed these general guidelines. 

Although there were norms against sexual interaction between women and men, 
this does not mean that sexual desire and sexual behavior were absent. 
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THE SEXUAL ORGANIZATION OF THE ROCK SHOW 


At the outset and throughout data collection, feminist conceptualizations of 
compulsory heterosexuality, social constructions of gendered sexuality, and their 
relationship to male dominance guided my observations. Thus, my focus, while in 
the field, was on the ways in which sexual interactions reinforced or challenged 
hegemonic masculinity and femininity and on whether there was sexual interaction 
among women or among men. However, as I analyzed the data, I soon realized that 
conceptualizing sexuality as one facet of gender was not enough. To shed some 
light on my analysis of the workings of sexual desire, sexual behavior, and sexual 
norms, I turned to queer theory. 

There were two central tenets to queer theory that I brought to my understanding 
of how gender and sexuality were operating to challenge or maintain gender and 
sexual hegemony. First, I analyzed how sexualities as stable identities (gay, lesbian, 
straight) were constructed, understood, and distributed among participants within 
the subculture. The second was to explore sexuality as having multiple levels of 
organization, including individual identities, but also as practices; as an organizing 
feature of face-to-face social interaction; and as an overarching, normative struc- 
ture for these rock shows. Sexuality at the level of identity was identified by partici- 
pants’ talk about their own and others’ sexualities. Sexual practices were coded as 
expressions of desire and sexual behavior by individuals, such as flirting (winking, 
licking lips), kissing others, erotic dancing, and genital contact with others. To 
identify the sexual organization of social interaction, I adopted a symbolic 
interactionist approach (Blumer 1969; Stryker 1979) and focused on how the het- 
erosexual-homosexual binary took shape in participants’ practices and in the ongo- 
ing process of negotiated social interaction. This included the social positions con- 
structed during interaction and the meanings attributed to those positions and the 
activities of people occupying those positions. Finally, I analyzed the overall nor- 
mative structure for doing sexuality while doing rock music in these clubs and 
whether a hetero-focused binary was assumed, reproduced, and maintained by 
those norms. 


Sexual Practices 


While there were strong norms against heterosexual contact between women 
and men, there was a great deal of sexual contact among women and overt expres- 
sions of sexual desire by women. For instance, women would often engage in play- 
ful, sexualized interaction with each other. 


Maddie had a cigarette hanging from her lips and asked Carrie for a light. Carrie 
leaned in and put her mouth over Maddie’s cigarette and pretended to bite it. When she 
pulled away, Carrie said, “Oh, I thought you said, ‘Can I have a bite.’ I suppose I could 
give you a light, but I’d rather give you a bite.” 
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Another time Maddie and Carrie were sitting a few seats away from each other at 
the bar. Carrie was looking at Maddie winking and licking her lips. After 10 or 15 
minutes, Carrie yelled to Maddie, “I’m leaving for a little while, will you miss me?” 
Maddie responded, “Of course, darling. But we’re leaving anyway.” Carrie exag- 
gerated a pout and said, “Well then, there’s no reason for me to come back.” 
Women would also express sexual desire for women musicians, as in the follow- 
ing discussion of Kim Gordon of Sonic Youth among Maddie, Colleen, and Bryan: 


Maddie: You met Kim Gordon?! 

Colleen: Yeah. We went backstage. 

Maddie: I love her. I really, like, have fallen in love with her. ... She’s so cool. They’re so 
good, and she is just so cool. 

Bryan: Oh, I know. 

Maddie: I love Sonic Youth. They’re one of those bands that just always puts out good 
music. ... I swear, I love her. 

Colleen: She’s totally hot! 


At the concerts, it was common to see women rubbing their bodies together and 
gyrating against each other as they listened to the music. On rare occasions, I 
observed women kissing. 

Interestingly, women’s sexual desire was not limited to women and men but was 
extended to the sound of singers’ voices, the sound of guitars, the syncopation of 
instruments, and other tonal or musical experiences. I heard women talk about 
wanting to “fuck” the music or about a singer’s voice as “totally fuckable.”” When 
women particularly enjoyed live or recorded music, a common expression they 
used to convey this was, “Just fuck me now,” or they would sometimes say, “I need a 
cigarette” or “I’m spent” after a live performance. The sexual references were not 
addressed to any particular person or people; instead, they were made toward and 
about the music as an object of desire and as sexually gratifying. As Grossberg 
(1988) suggests, rock music, especially live rock music, is simultaneously an audi- 
tory and bodily experience. At these shows, the music was not only heard but also 
felt in the body. The rhythm and syncopation between the bass, drums, and guitars 
gave the bodily experience a sexual valence as expressed by the women. For this 
reason, it is entirely possible that women’s “dirty dancing” together could have 
been as much about sexualizing the music as it was about their sexual desire for 
each other (see McRobbie 1984). In other words, sexual desire, as expressed by 
women in talk and through their actions, was far more diffused and fluid than the 
hetero-focused binary would have it. This more diffused, fluid sexuality breaks 
down the relevance of sexual identity labels that are referents to the gender of one’s 
sexual object. For this reason, I want to suggest that women’s sexual desire cannot 
be simplified as bisexual or lesbian but instead can be characterized as queer 
because it was opened up to include more than other women or even other 
individuals. 
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At the same time, it was uncommon to see men moving their bodies to the music, 
except for “head banging” (vigorously bobbing the head back and forth) or playing 
“air guitar” (moving the body as if playing an imaginary guitar), so dancing was not 
something men in this subculture usually did. The men would most often keep their 
eyes on the stage or each other while conversing between bands, so even overtly 
“checking women out” was relatively uncommon. At least in the company of 
women at these shows, men did not usually express sexual desire for, or attraction 
to, women. On the rare occasion when men did appear to be expressing an overt sex- 
ual desire for women, others would invariably make fun of them to keep the 
counterhegemonic, normative structure intact. 


Bryan: [A band] had this girl who played guitar. She was so awesome. She played like 
Angus Young (of AC/DC), you know on stage and stuff. She was so cool. I went up to 
her once after a show, and she was like “I’m married.” I just wanted to talk about 
music. 

(Maddie, Colleen, and I laugh) 

Colleen: You should have put your dick back in your pants before you went up to talk to 
her. 

Bryan: I should have taken my coat off my dick and put it back on. 

Colleen: Hide it behind a newspaper or something. 

(loud laughter) 


By making Bryan’s sexual desire explicit and then mocking it, the women reestab- 
lished the norm against men’s overt sexual subjectivity. Even Bryan went along 
with their mocking to demonstrate his acceptance of this norm. In other words, 
men’s sexual subjectivity was constantly monitored and checked as people inter- 
acted with each other. 

The social control over men’s sexual desire is significant because, as described 
earlier, this is a highly sexualized, public setting where women are overtly express- 
ing and acting on their own sexual desire. The men were, at least within the confines 
of the bar, taken out of these sexual dynamics. Men did not enact sexual subjectivity 
in relation to women or to other men, which challenges the hegemonic gender order 
(Connell 1995). More important, even though men did not overtly watch women, as 
in most straight bars or at strip clubs, for instance, it is entirely possible that men’s 
sexual desire was limited to the scopophilic view (Mulvey 1990). If this was the 
case, like pornographic material directed toward heterosexual men that depicts sex- 
ual contact among women, this dynamic would reproduce hegemonic gender rela- 
tions by situating women in the position of sexual objects and men in the position of 
viewing sexual subjects (Kuhn 1985; MacKinnon 1989). This would also repro- 
duce hegemonic sexual relations by rendering women’s sexual contact with each 
other as heterosexual behavior. However, it is still significant that women experi- 
enced and expressed sexual desire for each other publicly and were not subject to 
men’s sexual desire, at least interactively. Also, despite engaging in sexual play 
with other women, none of the women in the subculture referred to themselves as 
bisexual or lesbian. As I will discuss below, alternative hard rockers constructed 
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gay men and lesbians as people outside the subculture and therefore as 
marginalized others, at the same time that the women overtly engaged in 
intragender sexual behavior. This suggests an important play of gender and sexual 
hegemony and resistance within the same practices. This mixture of 
counterhegemonic and hegemonic sexual and gender relations became evident at 
other levels of social organization as well. 


Constructing Sexual Identities through Talk 


When alternative hard rockers talked about sexuality, it was most often to con- 
front or challenge homophobia or heterosexism. In their politicized, antiestablish- 
ment rock world, it was uncool to be a bigot, and they included heterosexism as 
bigotry. This stance translated into challenging, chastising, and making ridiculous 
derogatory talk about gay and lesbian people. More important, these challenges to 
heterosexism were often used to challenge hegemonic gender relations or to estab- 
lish alternative norms for femininity or masculinity. For example, one evening, 
Maddie approached me and angrily said, “Dan is such an asshole sometimes.” I 
asked her what happened: 


I was standing there talking to Dan and Nancy and some other people, and I knew you 
were waiting, so I was trying to get them to decide what they were going to be doing. I 
was like, “Come on you guys, could you just make up your minds. Let’s go.” He was 
totally ignoring me. SoI was like, “Get your thumb out of your ass, and let’s do some- 
thing.” He turned to me and said, “Why do you have to be such a dyke all the time?” I 
said, “Thanks for the compliment. See ya. . .” and left. What a fucking asshole. Can 
you believe he even said that? 


Within the context of this interaction, as reported to me by Maddie, what led to Dan 
calling Maddie a “dyke” was not that she might have had sex with women but that 
she was being assertive. Maddie used the opportunity to tell this story to convey her 
resistive stance toward uses of heterosexism to get women back in line in terms of 
gender. In response to Dan’s explicit attempt to set and enforce gender norms and to 
implicitly fortify heterosexism, Maddie snapped back, “Thanks for the compli- 
ment.” By telling of her quick “Thanks,” she reconstructed his attempt to insult her 
into acompliment, suggesting that there was not only nothing wrong with but per- 
haps something positive about being a “dyke.” 

While Maddie’s story was one of challenging heterosexism, it was also a story 
about gender resistance. The label dyke was redefined as a compliment because, as 
told by Maddie, it named and made explicit her refusal to enact femininity in a way 
that reproduced hegemonic gender relations. Maddie used the label dyke as a 
marker of an alternative femininity to shift the meaning of her assertiveness. Her 
story exposed heterosexism and thus challenged compulsory heterosexuality. At 
the same time, it challenged the gender order. More important, this illustrates how a 
positive deployment of the identity dyke made gender resistance possible. 
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However, Maddie’s story also reinforced the homosexual-heterosexual binary in 
her implicit validation of the homosexual label dyke. She fully accepted the identity 
meaning of the label while rejecting its evaluative meaning as negative or inferior. 
In fact, her story relied on, and fully supported, an underlying assumption that there 
are “dykes” out there, and that they are admirable because they do femininity in 
ways that challenge the gender order. The sexual identities and the assumed gender 
performances attached to those identities were held in place, even though Maddie 
challenged both compulsory heterosexuality and gender hegemony. 

Less often, but not infrequently, alternative hard rockers also challenged com- 
pulsory heterosexuality by freely talking about their gay, lesbian, or bisexual 
friends, roommates, sisters, brothers, mothers, work colleagues, and others. 
Because of this normalizing talk, there was little question in my analysis that alter- 
native hard rockers challenged compulsory heterosexuality. However, I never heard 
a participant refer to himself or herself as gay, lesbian, or homosexual, and only ona 
few isolated occasions did anybody talk about another member of the subculture as 
gay or lesbian. For the most part, participants constructed gay men and lesbians as 
people outside the subculture yet also as deserving of all the rights, respect, and 
happiness of anybody else. More important, words such as lesbian, gay, and dyke 
seemed to be the only way in which members of this subculture could talk about 
their acquaintances, suggesting, as one would expect, that they did not have an elab- 
orate queer language or a language that did not assume stable, sexual identities. 
That is, while challenging compulsory heterosexuality and challenging hegemonic 
gender relations, they would fully reinscribe the hegemonic sexual order in their 
construction of identities through talk and their marginalization of gay and lesbian 
identities. 


The Sexual Organization of Face-to-Face Interaction 


In addition to explicit talk about sexual identities, sexuality was also produced 
through negotiated social interaction. By exaggerating heterosexism or playing dif- 
ferent “parts” in sexualized social interaction, alternative hard rockers would some- 
times expose sexual bigotry without engaging in any explicit discussions of sexual 
identity or the politics of sexualities. For example, the first time I met Colleen, 
Maddie and I were passing by her outside a club before a show. Colleen feigned to 
whisper to the man she was talking with but said loudly so we could hear, “Did you 
know she’s a lesbian,” referring to Maddie. Colleen laughed and then said, “Not 
only that, but she’s a bitch too.” Both Maddie and Colleen laughed, hugged, and 
engaged in a playful banter vying for inclusion in the “lesbian club” and “bitch 
club.” The tone of their exchange indicated that there was something positive about 
being a lesbian and a bitch. When Maddie and I walked away, Colleen said to me, 
“Now be careful, she’s a lesbian.” Maddie quickly responded, “She knows. She’s 
my girlfriend. Jealous?” Colleen laughed and said, “Yeah, but I have my own girl- 
friend. He (referring to the man she was talking with) is really a she!” 
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Colleen’s initial “whisper” about Maddie being a lesbian mocked the secret of 
being a lesbian. Colleen immediately invoked the label bitch, making fun of that as 
well. By situating bitch in this playful rejection of heterosexism, Colleen implicitly 
made gender salient. Bitch, like lesbian, is a derogatory label hurled at women who 
step out of the bounds of acceptable femininity and is meant to get women back in 
line. Like Maddie’s story about Dan’s deployment of dyke, both Colleen and 
Maddie quickly turned the mocked heterosexism and sexism into a verbal competi- 
tion about who really is a lesbian and who really is a bitch. This shifted the meaning 
of those labels to positive attributes, which worked as gender resistance because the 
femininities associated with both challenged hegemonic femininity. 

This interaction also challenged compulsory heterosexuality. Maddie and Col- 
leen validated lesbianism through their competitive, interactive volley for the les- 
bian badge. Also, Colleen’s whisper to her man friend could have been a test to see 
how Maddie would respond to the possibility of sexualizing their relationship. This 
is more than likely since, not too long after this interaction, Maddie told me she had 
an especially fine time at a concert the night before because she “made out” with 
Colleen all night. When I asked her what she meant, she said, “You know. I had my 
tongue down her throat. She had her tongue down my throat.” This story itself was 
told in the presence of other alternative hard rockers. Whether or not the story was 
true, when others went along and did not marginalize Maddie, they interactively 
accepted and validated her position as a woman who “makes out” with other 
women. 

By combining a gender analysis with a sexuality analysis at the level of face- 
to-face interaction, the data reveal that Colleen’s and Maddie’s banter involved, 
first, a queering of sexuality by manipulating gender relations. Colleen’s assertion 
that she has a “lesbian” relationship with a man subverted the homo-hetero binary 
by destabilizing the meaning of lesbian in the context of this interaction. There is no 
way to see the sexuality organizing this interaction as homosexual, heterosexual, or 
bisexual, for the identity woman was detached from the social position lesbian. 

Second, this queer sexuality set up subversive gender relations. The man in this 
interaction became the “girlfriend” of Colleen. That is, Colleen constructed the 
social roles in the interaction in a way that subverted male dominant power rela- 
tions—after all, the gender order does not confer masculine power to “girlfriends.” 
In this interaction, queering sexuality and destabilizing gender subverted both 
hegemonic gender and sexual relations. 

However, by also analyzing sexuality as identities constructed through talk, a 
complicated play of resistance and hegemony 1s revealed. Although Maddie and 
Colleen challenged compulsory heterosexuality and complacent femininity at the 
level of interaction, they simultaneously assumed and bolstered a hetero-focused 
binary. Their gender resistance was enacted by deploying sexual-identity labels. 
Colleen actually used the word lesbian to tease or test Maddie. Again, this was 
based on a common meaning for lesbian as a stable sexual identity with a whole set 
of corresponding characteristics. Colleen’s use of this label also reflected an 
implicit subcultural norm for heterosexuality. 
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The Normative Sexual Structure for Alternative Hard Rock 


Moving my analysis out to the overarching normative structure of sexuality 
within the subculture reveals heterosexism in Colleen’s pseudowhisper. Even 
though she might have been testing Maddie’s comfort zone with sexualizing their 
relationship and she made lesbian sexuality a viable possibility by speaking posi- 
tively of it, Colleen had to have assumed Maddie was heterosexual for the banter 
about lesbians and bitches to have been not only funny but also effective as gender 
resistance. If Maddie were indeed a lesbian, this interaction probably would have 
backfired on Colleen and she would have been chastised as both heterosexist and as 
supporting sexism. Colleen would never have risked “‘outing” Maddie if there were 
any remote possibility that Maddie was a lesbian. Colleen must have safely 
assumed that people are heterosexual unless proven otherwise. That is, the over- 
arching sexual organization of this music scene was heterosexuality despite partici- 
pants’ rejection of compulsory heterosexuality in their talk and in their subversion 
of the hetero-focused binary in their practices and interactions. 

This play of subversion and hegemony developed in most contexts where alter- 
native hard rockers talked about sexuality. For example, I was at an alternative hard 
rocker’s house with several other people including four men in a local band. The 
four members of this band were talking about whether it would be a good idea for 
them to take a gig opening for Tribe 8. Tribe 8 is a band out of San Francisco that 
consists of five women who are all very much out about their sexual desire for 
women and who make their sexual desire a central part of their performance. 


Joe (singer and guitarist): Man, I don’t know. I don’t know if it would be such a good 
idea. It’s going to be a bunch of lesbians who probably would not appreciate a bunch 
of aggressive guys up there. [Everybody laughs] Shit, I don’t want to get my ass 
kicked! There’s no way they’d put up with us if they’re waiting to see Tribe 8. I don’t 
think we should. 


First, it is important to point out that saying he did not “want to get [his] ass kicked” 
was not, in the context of this subculture, a derogatory remark about lesbians or 
about the women in Tribe 8. Men in this subculture often talked about women they 
admired as able to “kick ass.” However, despite this nod of respect, while listening 
to Joe, I thought that he was probably exaggerating and revealing an underlying 
heterosexism that fueled his apprehension. 

While at the Tribe 8 show, I concluded that Joe’s concerns were perhaps 
heterosexist but at the same time well-founded. The audience consisted of mostly 
women, there were more overt sexual displays among women than I had seen at 
other shows, and many of the women were quite aggressive about keeping men out 
of the space in front of the stage. In other words, the social space was transformed 
into one where sexual desire among women and women’s use of physical aggres- 
sion framed social interaction and the normative structure more than at other shows. 

While Joe might have negative or antagonistic feelings about lesbians, his 
heterosexism was also apparent in his use of the word lesbian to describe the crowd. 
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I noticed that although there were many women there I did not know and who might 
describe themselves as lesbians or dykes, there were also many women there who 
consistently attended shows where Joe’s band and other local bands played, and 
who did not refer to themselves as lesbians or dykes. However, the women who 
were active participants in the alternative hard rock scene in Chicago were indistin- 
guishable in their behavior from most of the women whom I did not recognize. 
These women did not become lesbians in the identity sense by attending this show 
but did work with other women to create a counterhegemonic structure for sexual 
and gender display and interaction. Joe did not have a language to identify the 
transformation of the normative structure, so he simply said, “It will be a bunch of 
lesbians” —including Maddie, Colleen, and others. In his talk, Joe only had the 
label lesbian, although it was the practices, interactions, and normative structure 
that differed at the Tribe 8 show, not the identities of individuals who participated. 

This tension between how sexuality was enacted or practiced and the only avail- 
able identity-based language meant they consistently found it difficult to talk about 
their practices. For instance, the following field note excerpt demonstrates how, at 
another concert, Courtney Love of the band Hole vacillated between identity talk 
and practice talk while revealing to the audience who her sexual partner was at the 
time. 


Courtney Love says to the audience, “Guess who I’m fucking. If you can guess, Pl 
tell you. Come on, try to guess.” Several people in the audience (including both men 
and women) raise their hands. Someone from the crowd yells, “Drew!” (The guitarist 
was dating Drew Barrymore.) Love says, “No. He’s fucking Drew (referring to the 
guitarist), I’m not. I’m nota lesbian. I’m only a part-time muff-muncher.” She laughs. 
“I only munch muff part-time. She (referring to the drummer) is a full-time 
muff-muncher, and she (the bass player) is a virgin.” 


When someone in the audience suggested Love was “fucking” Drew Barrymore, 
she responded by saying, “I’m not a lesbian.” What did that mean to Love? It meant 
that she is only a “part-time muff-muncher,’ referring to cunnilingus. Although she 
first used an identity label, and by doing so supported the hetero-focused binary, she 
quickly shifted the emphasis to what one does in practice to define sexuality. That 
the base player was a “virgin” in comparison to herself, a “part-time muff-muncher,” 
and the drummer, a “full-time muff-muncher,” meant that not doing anything defined 
one’s sexuality. Sexuality was constructed as what you do as much as who you are. 
Her immediate shift to who is a “muff-muncher” and who is not transformed an 
identity into a set of practices. She not only demonstrated the difficulty alternative 
hard rockers face when talking about sexuality in nonidentity terms but also that 
sexuality meant something far more complex in practice than identity markers 
could signify. 

While alternative hard rockers fairly consistently reproduced a hetero-focused 
binary of sexual identities in their talk and in their assumption and reproduction of a 
heterosexual normative sexual structure, they sometimes queered sexuality in their 
practices and in their interactions. More important, both the reproduction of sexual 
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identities in their talk and their queering of sexuality in practice worked to under- 
mine male dominance. However, although alternative hard rockers were relatively 
successful in creating a social setting with norms that challenged gender hegemony, 
at the same time, they continuously reproduced hegemonic sexuality. 

Given the ways in which sexual desire manifested at these shows, I initially con- 
cluded that alternative hard rockers were relatively successful in resisting hege- 
mony both in terms of gender and in terms of sexuality. It was only after data were 
collected and I was analyzing my findings that the importance of a queer theoretical 
framework became salient. Only by queering my sociological analysis or, to bor- 
row the term from Kimberle Williams Crenshaw (1991) and Patricia Hill Collins 
(1999), by adopting a perspective of intersectionality, did the layers of subversion 
and hegemony in participants’ talk, practices, and interactions become apparent. 


IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


Five main themes emerged from my observations. First, these data suggest that 
empirical investigations of queer sexuality must be extended to people who identify 
as heterosexual. Alternative hard rockers’ expressions of sexual desire and sexual 
practices blurred or in some cases rendered meaningless the lines between hetero- 
sexual and homosexual despite an overall norm for heterosexual identities. There 
has been little attention paid to the queer practices of people who identify as hetero- 
sexual, and further research in this area is needed. For instance, researchers might 
compare the queer practices of self-identifying heterosexual people and those of 
self-identifying gay, lesbian, bisexual, or queer people to better understand the play 
of gender and sexual hegemony and resistance at different levels of analysis. It 
would also be fruitful to further explore the workings of hegemony and resistance 
as men and women negotiate and practice sexual desire as they interact with each 
other. Mixed-gender, collaborative ethnography might be one way to get at these 
multiple vectors of gender and sexual relations. 

Second, I found a dissonance between how alternative hard rockers talked about 
sexuality and how they enacted sexual desire. These findings suggest that focusing 
only on the way people talk about sexuality will leave hidden some of the most 
important aspects of sexuality, namely, how it is enacted and negotiated in 
face-to-face interaction. This is significant because it suggests that while alterna- 
tive hard rockers were facile in, and willing to think about, sexualities in terms of 
stable homosexual and heterosexual identities, their everyday experience of sexual- 
ity, at least to some degree, undermined identity demarcations. My guess is that if 
asked on a survey or in an interview, alternative hard rockers would be more than 
willing to “buy into” identity markers and choose one and, more important, in most 
cases would choose a heterosexual identity. However, survey or interview ques- 
tions, because they rely on language, would be framing and therefore boxing in 
alternative hard rockers’ sexualities into an identity framework even though in their 
practices this sometimes is not the case. There were ways in which sexuality was 
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enacted and constructed in face-to-face interaction that stepped out of that frame- 
work and would likely disappear empirically if alternative hard rockers were asked 
to talk about sexuality. This suggests that ethnographic methods or a more innova- 
tive formulation of survey and interview questions would greatly enhance our 
efforts to map and understand sexuality and its relationship to gender and male 
dominance. 

Third, these findings demonstrate that queering sexuality can be an effective 
form of gender resistance. There is much debate among feminists about whether 
deconstructing identities is politically expedient (see, e.g., Alcoff 1994; Ault 1996; 
Butler 1990; DiStefano 1990; Fraser and Nicholson 1990; Fuss 1989). While these 
findings do not provide any kind of answer to those questions, they do suggest that 
gender resistance and the subversion of identities are not necessarily incompatible. 
Further research in other social settings might begin to map the costs and benefits of 
queering sexuality to undermine male dominance and how social context mediates 
its effectiveness. It is entirely likely that queering sexuality at a rock concert will 
have much different outcomes than queering sexuality in a work, school, or family 
setting. Whether queering sexuality in these settings would be more or less effective 
is an important empirical question. 

Fourth, these data suggest that effective strategies of gender resistance some- 
times reinscribe the hegemonic sexual order. Even when participants rejected com- 
pulsory heterosexuality, hegemonic norms for sexualized masculinity and feminin- 
ity, and traditional gender scripts for sexual interaction, they still upheld the 
hierarchical relationship between heterosexual and homosexual as stable, fixed 
identities. This supports queer theorists’ assertion that sexuality and gender operate 
separately but articulate each other. This strongly suggests that sociological theo- 
rizing and empirical research on gender must take seriously the sexual order as con- 
ceptualized by queer theorists and how it intersects with gender. Just as the social 
organization of race and class crosscut gender relations, the sexual order also does 
so, and it would do gender sociologists well to incorporate this into their theorizing 
and research. 

Finally, my goal was to demonstrate the importance of conceptualizing and ana- 
lyzing sexuality at multiple levels of analysis. Without a multilevel analysis, I might 
have concluded that alternative hard rockers successfully developed a rock music 
subculture that reproduced neither male dominance nor heterosexual dominance. 
At the level of practice, identity talk, and interaction, they rejected compulsory het- 
erosexuality and male dominance. However, the same practices and talk that under- 
mined compulsory heterosexuality and worked as effective gender resistance 
depended on the hegemonic sexual order. This leads to more questions unanswered 
by this analysis. For instance, what is the relationship between the different levels 
of sexuality as they intersect with gender? Are certain levels more likely than others 
to influence beliefs, practices, and broader institutional features of social life? 
What is the relative importance or weight of each, and how might this vary by social 
context? How do the different levels of sexuality produce power relations in terms 
of both sexuality and gender? What levels of sexuality are more important or 
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effective in terms of strategies for social change? Further multilevel theorizing and 
empirical analyses are needed to begin addressing these and other questions. 

If our interests lie in not only understanding but also changing existing relations 
of domination, seeing these nuances of hegemony and counterhegemony is abso- 
lutely necessary. As many have persuasively argued in terms of the relationships 
between race, ethnicity, class, and gender, adopting a perspective of intersection- 
ality to study the relationship between gender and sexuality at multiple levels of 
analysis is much needed and long overdue in sociological research. 


NOTES 


1. I interviewed one or more members of the following bands: L7, Pearl Jam, Soundgarden, 7 Year 
Bitch, Babes in Toyland, Silverfish, Fugazi, Poster Children. 

2. For an in-depth discussion of my use of this term and the subculture, see Schippers (1997). 

3. All names used for participants in Chicago are fictitious. 
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